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TO ADA. 
BY LADY BYRON. 


_ Thine is the smile and thine the bloom, 
Where hope might fancy ripen’d charms; 
But mine is dyed in memory’s gloom, 
Thou art not ina father’s arms: 


And there I could have lov’d thee most, 
And there have owned thou wert so dear, 
That though my worldly all were lost, 

I still had felt my life was—here! 


What aft thou now? A monument, 
Which rose to weep o’er buried lover— 
A fond and filial mourner, sent 

To dream of ties, restor’d above! 


Thou dove! who may’st not find a rest, 
Save in this frail and shatter’d bark, 

A lonely mother’s offer’d breast,— 
May heaven provide a surer ark, 


To bear thee over sorrow’s waves, 
Which deluge still this world below! 
Till thou through him alone that saves 
A holier Ararat shall know. 


Northink me frozen, if for thee 
No earthly wish now claims a part; 
Too dear such wish: too vain to me 
Thou art not in a father’s heart! 


PRIZE TALE. 


[From the Bower of Taste.] 
THE PIRATES. 


On a cold, cloudy night in November, a solitary 
sail-boat approached the extremity of a point of land, 
which stretched into the sea, near the harbor of Ro- 
chelle,—which having attained, two men leaped on 
shore, and secured the boat at the landing. ‘They 
were Pirates, and had come on shore in search of pro- 
visions and other plunder, for their half famished 
comrades. The moon, which occasionally burst 
from the dense clouds that darkened the scene, shone 
full upon their savage forms, which accorded with 
the wild gloom that surrounded them, and disclosed 
their vessel, lying at anchor in the distance. 


The strictest silence had been observed by both, 
until they had reached a secret spot where they 
thought themselves secure, when one exclaimed— 

“Mendez, think ye any one is abroad to-night?” 

‘Abroad? No, unless his errand be the same as 
ours; in which case we must hook him for a brother, 
or send him tosup with Davy Jones—that’sall. Hark 
ye! the fiends are at work there!” pointing to the 
forest, “it’s one of the devil’s own tunes they are get- 
ting up! We shall have a storm to weather in ten 
minutes!” 

“Ay,that we shall,” cried the other, “and as I 
don’t half like this job, suppose we return? I thought 
I heard a footstep” — 

“I can’t help wishing,” rejoined he, ‘‘that we could 
get our living in an honest way.” 

‘Avast there!—None of your preaching!” said 
Mendez. “I’m none of your white livered loons, 
who, when they begin a bold enterprize, shrink from 
its completion. Why, consider, man!—We may get 
provisions enough to serve yon starving dogs a fort- 
night, and fit us for another bout;—and who knows 
but we may get some of the shiners? It’s a close fis- 
ted old curmudgeon, they say, that we've got to call 


the object was worthy or not. 


onto night, with plenty of shot in his locker! If he 
has so, we'll soon lighten him of his load. So now 
come on—we’ve both got the implements,” (clapping 
his hand upon the pistols that stuck in his belt.) 

The other villain was yet young inthe trade of in- 
famy, in which vicious examples more than inclination 
had confirmed him; and although he often remonstra- 
ted against joining in the depredations of his brutal 
companions, yet in this case, as in others, he was 
obliged to yield obedience to superior power, or meet, 
at their hands, the fate which his conscience some- 
times told him was his due. Sinking into a gloomy 
silence, he slowly followed Mendez, until they arniv- 
edin the vicinity of the house of Mons. Dumain, 


where we leave them for the present, and change the: 


scene to the interior of the mansion. Near the fire- 
place, sat a man, apparently about forty-five years of 
age, wrapped in an evening gown, of a morose and 
forbidding aspect, who from his querulous complaints, 
and frequent groans, seemed to be in great bodily 
pain. Near him, at a little table, sat a graceful fe- 
male, in the bloom of youth, who, as often as she 
raised her eyes from the perusal of her book, fixed 
them on the sufferer with the deepest expression of 
sorrow, which heightened the interest of her beauti- 
ful face, while, with a voice of tenderness, she prof- 
fered him those attentions which are so grateful in 
the hour of sickness or sorrow. 

Jean St. Aubin was the son of an opulent trades- 
man in the neighbourhood of Rochelle. Young, sus- 
ceptible and ardent, he was generous toa fault. In 
relieving the distressed he scarcely inquired whether 
It was enough that 
they needed assistance. Although his wealth might 
have afforded him the enjoyments of the city, yet he 
preferred a country residence, as hunting was his fa- 
vorite amusement,—sometimes pursuing the chase 
with his gay companions, and at others, with his dog 
and gun enjoying a solitary strollin the forests. One 
afternoon, finding that he had widely digressed from 
his usual path, he was resolved to inquire his way at 
the first house that should appear. This happened 
to be the mansion of Mons. Dumain. On knocking 
at the door, it was opened by the lovely being whom 
we have just described. Astonishment at seeing 
such exquisite beauty in these retired shades, kept 
Jean for a moment silent; blushing at his ardent gaze, 
she inquired his wishes. Ina voice tremulous with 
emotion, he told her that he had lost his way; and be- 
ing greatly fatigued with his walk, requested the fa- 
vor of some slight refreshment, and permission to 
rest himself a while. On entering he was struck, 
not only with the air of comfort, but of taste, whic. 
appeared in the apartment—not a single superfluous 
article of furniture was there, but all was neat and 
in the most perfect order. ‘Do you live here alone, 
fair lady?” inquired Jean. 

“My father and myself are the only occupants, be- 
sides an old domestic,” said she, requesting him to be 
seated. 

Never had he beheld so interesting a creature, and 
while he was zealously endeavouring to advance his 
acquaintance, by conversing on various topics, a hea- 
vy footstep was heard on the stair. Hastening to 
the door, she opened it, and introduced as her father, 
Mons. Dumain. St. Aubin rose, and offering his 
hand, briefly told the accident which had procured 
for him the pleasure of their acquaintance; and gal- 


lantly added (glancing at Annette) that he hoped it 
would long continue. 
_ “Reserve your compliments for more polished ears,’ 
said his host, coldly touching his hand; ‘tour acquain- 
tance may be pleasing to one, and not both; time de- 
termines these things. Annette, prepare some tea.”’ 

This reception was rather a damper to the ardent 
spirit of our young enthusiast, who had already pic- 
tured to himself many scenes of future happiness, 
which he hoped to enjoy in the society of the fair 
Annette. In short, day after day found hima con- 
stant visitor at the cottage, and although Annette 
listened with the artlessness of innocence to the ex- 
pressions of his love, yet her father’s brow was ever 
darkened by a frown whenever they met. He had 
heard of the wealth of St. Aubin, and suspected him 
of dishonorable’ views towards his daughter, who 
was now his only earthly cumfort; and one evening, 
without giving him an opportunity of exculpating 
himself frorh the charge, he accused him of these 
views, and rudely forbidding him the house, closed 
the door in his face! In the heat of passion, and 
wounded pride, St. Aubin swore vengeance upon his 
uncourteous host, as he retreated through the gate, 
which was closed by the old domestic, at the com- 
mand of his master, with orders not to admit him 
again. 

This event happened at the precise point of time 
which brought the two pirates to the dwelling of Du- 
main. St. Aubin was at this instant resting against 
a tree, reflecting on what course to pursue in order 
to obtain a future interview with Annette, when these 
men hastily passed him, and entered the house.— 
Alarmed by the report of a pistol, and breathless 
with fear for the safety of Annette, he was rushing 
forward, when his arm was immediately seized with 
a powerful grasp, and a rough voice whispered in his 
ear, “Speak not—stir not—or you are a dead man!” 
At this moment an agonized shriek from Annette 
burst upon his ear! Nerved with super-human 
strength, he broke from the villain who held him, and 
ran towards the house; he was, however, pursued, 
and struck to the earth, just as he entered the gate, 
with a force which he could not resist, and again 
threatened with death if he attempted to escape.— 
The other in the mean time, had succeeded in secu- 
ring Mons. Dumain and his daughter, and having 
pillaged their dwelling of every thing that was valu- 
able, came forth heavily laden with the fruits of his 
lawless enterprize, and conferring an instant with his 
comrade in a low voice, he immediately struck into 
the path that led to the sea shore. St. Aubin ex- 
pected death; but the firm gripe of the ruffian was all 
he suffered,—when suddenly a smothered flame burst 
from the window of the lower apartment. 

“In the name of God!” cried Jean in a voice of ag- 
ony, ‘‘release me, and I forgive you!” 

Loosing his grasp, with the velocity of lightning 
the villain darted into the path which his companion 
had taken, and disappeared in an instant. On rush- 
ing into the house, he found Dumain and his daugh- 
ter confined by cords, and unable to move. While 
the flames were spreading around them, just as he 
had effected the release of Annette, the old man 
emerged from his hiding place to the assistance of 
his master, who loudly charged St. Aubin with hav- 
ing plundered and fired his dwelling! At this horrid 
accusution, the unfortunate youth started—then sunk 
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. where he was confined forthe night. 


_ heart softened by the perils which he had escaped, 


“hope. 


‘the people in his behalf.—The companion of Men- 


overpowered by the variety of his feelings, upon a, 


chair. \ 

“‘Well may your courage fail you now,” said Du- 
main, “for your escape 1s impossible!” and springing 
upon him with the fury of madness he called on the 

d man, who possessed a stout, athletic frame, to 
assist in securing him, and raising the cry of mur- 
der, in a few moments the room was filled with per- 
sons, who having subdued the flames, bound the ill- 
fated St. Aubin, and notwithstanding his protesta- 
tions of innocence, hurried him to the nearest jail, 
Next morning 
he was carried before a magistrate, and there char- 

ed by Mons. Dumain as a robber and an incendiary. 

linded by passion, and actually believing that the 
young man was the perpetrator of this deed, and anx- 
ious to render the guilty to justice, he proceeded to 
swear to his identity, as the man who bound him.— 
From his daughter no positive evidence could be 
drawn, she having fainted on the entrance of the rob- 
ber. She could not however, but remember, though 
much against her will to do so, that on quitting the 
house, he had ‘sworn vengeance against her father!” 
To this was added the stronger evidence of the old 
domestic; and on this point the scale of “Justice” 
was balanced—Jean St. Aubin was condemned to 
die! A deep shriek of utter misery, which seemed 
almost to have riven her frame, burst from the lips 
of Annette; and gasping for breath, she sunk into a 
momentary forgetfulness of this appalling scene.—- 
To this state succeeded that melancholy oblivion of 
mind, which feels its sorrows in the deprivation of a 
beloved object, but is conscious of no more. 

We now return to the Pirates, who, as soon 4s they 
reached their vessel, weighed anchor and made sail; 
but amid their fiendish carousals a storm arose, and 
after experiencing the utmost extremity of human 
suffering, they were wrecked ona lone and desolate 
shore,—not very distant, however, from the place 
where the robbery was committed. All but one per- 
ished, and that one was the companion of Mendez.— 
Struck by this signal interposition of Heaven, with a 


for the first time the hardened criminal bowed his 
knee to Deity. ‘The dewof mercy fel] upon the with- 
ered seeds which virtue had implanted in his soul, 
and a sincere repentance nourished them into bloom! 
and he resolved in future to do right, and repair, as 
far as was in his power, all the ill he had done; an in- 
tent to do right is the actual dawn of virtue. | 

The day of St. Aubin’s executiondrewnear. He 
had no hope of pardon, and therefore prepared for 
death. But the thought of Annette—to be thus sep- 
arated from her was worse than death. Yet consci- 
ous of innocence, he was resolved to meet his fate 
‘‘as became a man.” The hour of execution arrived, 
and as he was advancing with a firm step towards 
the scaffold, a folded paper was thrust into his hand. 
It contained these words: 


‘Engage yourself with the priest as long as possible; and 
when the moment of your liberation arrives, you will see a 
handkerchief waved above the crowd in front of the scaffold.” 

The fearful hour came; and after commending him- 
self to heaven, he cast a bewildered gaze over the 
vast forest of heads, while a silence as awful as that 
which precedes the desolating earthquake, pervaded 
the scene.—Suddenly he caught the promised signal! 
—-and the thrilling hope of life and liberty faintly 
played around his ice encircled heart. The execu- 
tioner now approached, but waving him aside, he 
motioned to his confessor to draw near, determined 
to protract his existance while there was room for 
At this instant the shrill sound of a trumpet 
was heard!—the sounds of “Pardon! Reprieve! Re- 
ptieve!” was re-echoed among the multitude with 
most lively demonstrations of joy—so much had his 
modest demeanor arid apparent innocence interested 


dez on his return to Rochelle, had heard of the exe- 
cution that was to take place, and curiosity had 
prompted him to inquire the particulars,—which, 
when related to him, he formed the noble resolution 
of saving the life of the innocent St. Aubin, even at 
the expense of his own. 


He therefore wrote and despatched a note by a 


friend in whom he confided, to the place of execution, 


and hastening to a magistrate, he reiated all that ha 
happened on that eventful night—his subsequen 
shipwreck—and finally his resolution to lead a life 
of honesty, if it should be spared him. It is hardly 
necessary to add that on investigating his claims to 
mercy, it was accorded to him, soon after the honor- 
able acquittal of Jean St. Aubin. To describe the 
feelings of this youth on so momentous an occasion 
would be impossible. An hour ago, scarcely a shad- 
ow rested between him and eternity—the world was 
now again before his view! , 

But where was she who was the light of his path? 
—in darkness; he had heard of her mental derange- 
ment, and it touched him to the soul: “Yet I willsee 
her,” exclaimed he, ‘she has not--oh! no—she can- 
not have forgotten me.” 3 

The father of Annette, conscious of the misery 
which his error had occasioned Jean, kindly welcom- 
ed him to his house, and led him to the apartment of 
his daughted, whom he found arranging some little 
articles of taste, which he had given her, upon the 
mantle-piece. At the sound of footsteps, she turn- 
ed round, and fixed her eyes full upon his face, and 
then upon her father’s, and said in a low tone—‘* But 
it cannot be he.”——and then began to sing the frag- 
ment of asong, in a voice of the most expressive 
melancholy—— 

They’ve laid him beneath the cold, cold sod, 

And he rests in his early grave--- 

But his spirit hath flown to meet its God! 

I’ve knelt at the throne of grace to save.--- 
“his poor lost soul!” she added, with emotion, raising 
her clasped hands towards Heaven! St. Aubin gaz- 
ed on the lovely maniac with the most affectionate 
tenderness, and advancing softly, he Jaid his hand on 
her shoulder, and gently whispered,— 

‘**Annette! my own dear Annette! it is St. Aubin! 
do you not know me?” 


At the sound of his voice she started, and passing 
her hand across her brow, as if awaking froma dream, 
she burst in a passionate flood of tears. On recoy- 
ering from her emotion, the clowds which had obscu- 
red her reason, began to subside, and as he clasped 
her to his agitated bosom, she parted the bright hair 
that clustered upon his brow, and gazed long and 
wistfully upon his face—when a beaming smile, such 
as she used to wear in her days of happiness, crossed 
her pale cheek—-and she exclaimed with joy, “Oh 
yes! it is he! my own St. Aubin! _I knew he was 
guiltless! Bless us, oh my father! Bless your chil- 
dren, for I am irrevocably his!” 


Mons. Dumain advanced, and taking her hand pla- 
ced it in that of her enraptured lover, and as he ut- 
tered a fervent benediction on their union, he added 
in a low voice, to Jean—but let us hear no more of 
“revenge!” ROMONT. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
A TWILIGHT SCENF. 


How beautiful thou look’st to night, Calanthe! 
I cannot tell me wherefore. Thy dark curls, 
Fall with unwonted splendour o’er thy neck, 
Like waves of fine and raven shadow’d silk— 
Thine eyes too—peering out from their white lids— 
And glancing through long lashes--seem more wild— 
More wildly beautiful, | mean, Calanthe— 
Than is their wont my dearest. The fine tints 
Of blushing roses sleeping on thy cheeks, 

Are riper, richer, more transparent now, 

And thy glad smile.more lovely. Thy red lips 
Are flashing like twin rubies—and thy voice 
Stealing on music’s pinions, from thy soul 

Falls thrilling on my senses. Fairy gi:!! 

So young and beautiful, and yet so true— 

So passing fair, and so immaculate— 

So full of purity, and so intense 

In thy devoteaness! Come, Calanthe, come 
And let us walk together, ere the sun 

Sinks down beyond the mountains.— Twilight falls, 
Heavily on the flowers, methinks, to night, 

And Hesperus is scarcely palpable 

Amid the deep blue firmament. No cloud 
Obscures the azure vault, but fading light 

Is mingled with pale shadows and red gleams, 
The day gods parting benison. The flush— 
The golden flush of sunset dyes the hills, 

And gilds the glancing waters. E’en thy brow, 
In its white nakedness, bared to the west, 

In pure and spotless beauty, hath a light 

Caught from the prince of sunbeams, as he sinks 


Down to his couch in weariness. Wilt go 


And watch his setting from yon sloping hill 
My fair Calanthe? 


Thine arm—that’s well— 
A wider fold of thy light scarf, methinks 
Would better shield thee from the falling dews! 


And now we’ve gained the green hill’s dizzy top— 
How beautiful is glory! Phebus sinks 
. Adown the western horizon in flames, 

And as a mighty Pheenix, perishes. 
What splendour and magnificence has light! 
The sky is crimson, and the gushing stream 
Of burning radiance leaping from the sun 
Declares how vain the pageantry of man, 
The firmament throws back the molten glow 
Upon the hillsand waters—Now the earth 
Is, as by Heaven’s artillery lit up 
With a brief flash of beauty—now the shades 
Pass fleetly o’er the crimson--daylight’s gone! 
Slowly feint gleams retire from the dim sky— 
Night’s breezes whisper in the hollow. caves 
The shrubby nooks and moss enamell’d dells— 
The ecno of a voice among the hills 
Falls shrilly on the ear—whilst the light plash 
Of some lone boatman’s oar, borne on the tide 
Creeps mournfully upon the listener. 
Come near to me, Calanthe—Where’s the brook, 
That wanton’d laughingly along the vale 
Asa bright streak of silver? Where the fold 
That gambol’d playfully beside its brink? 
And where the gentle shepherd? 

in shade!” 
Yes, my Calanthe—darkness gathers fast 
We must away and shun it! ROMEO. 


THE SMALL GENIUS--NEW SERIES. 
No. 4. 


{For the Philadelphia Album.] 
FORGETFULNESS. 

There is perhaps no sorrow which the oblivious 
hand of time, may not wash into forgetfulness. In 
early life, when the heart isalive to every impression, 
and when its feelings are uncorrupted by the cold 
realities of worldliness, a thousand delusive specula- 
tions will haunt the imagination, and give a beauti- 
ful tinge to its day dreams. But each of these gives 
place to some new fancy, followed up witha childish 
eagerness, until the phantom dissolves of itself, and 
we turn away, wondering where was the attraction. 
It is thus with the early passions of the human bosom. 
Few individuals of either sex arrive at the age of 
twenty, without having experienced something of 
love. In most cases the first approach of this passion 
is ever most diffident and pure. We know s0 little 
of guile, are so unpracticed in deceit, that the emo- 
tions of the heart flow forth uncontaminated, and our 
dreams of the idol are sullyless asdrivensnow. Yet 
first love is in most cases, a childish and transient 
passion. The nature of man undergoes such a won- 
derful revolution, when he takes upon himself the 
authority of his own actions, and mingles in the coun- 
sels of his fellows, that the motives which actuate his 
conduct, his taste and in fact his whole character be- 
come changed. It isthen that the dream of his 
earlier years, gradually loses its enchantment—his 
mind developes its energies, and asks for something 
of inteJlectual strength, as well as personal beauty, 
to kindle up its vivid emotions. Instead of a diffi- 
dent blushing and timid girl, he seeks for a woman 
of immaculate chastity—fervent passions, and high 
soul’d feelings—a being whose virtue is a principle 
rather than a timidity. The puerile emanations of 
his early moments—the childish outpovrings of his 
youthful fancy, and the vain ebullitions of his vision- 
ary hours, are succeeded by something of a deeper 
if not a more ambitious character. He gazes back 
upon the gilded track of time, beholding many beau- 
tiful memories, and vivid spots on the pages of that 
existance; he feels that it would have been paradise, 
forever to have been a child—but also feels that his 


j|nature is changed, and that the impulses that swell 


his soul, are deep and deeply incomprehensible.— 
This change inthe character and feelings, is invaria- 
ably the effect of time and circumstances. As dis- 
tance separates those, whom frequent associations 
have united in the fine affinity of sympathies, as fortune 


changes, and as fair faces, bright lips,,and laughing 
eyes pass before us in all their sunny and youthtul 
splendour, forgetfulness falls upon our early memo- 


ries, and the first light of loveis lost in the dreams 
of other, and it may be of darker years.The broken 
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slumber is forgotten—the fond words it was our wont 
to deem delicious, are spoken unheeded—the slight 
tremor is unreciprocated—and the mantling blush 
steals over white temples ungazed upon and unap- 
preciated. Long days will lose their lagging anxie- 
ty, and long nights their troubled dreams. The 
heart refuses to leap with interest when the name of 
the charmer is spoken, and the lips to breathe forth 
the praises, when her virtiie and beauty are the 
themes of converse. Another current has led away 
our thoughts, and whilst we hourly discover more at- 
traction in the new idol, we wonder at the delusion 
that ever could perceive a solitary beauty in her whom 
we have forsaken. This is the wavering love of 
man; and although longer in developing, such is the 
fidelity of woman. A change will fall upon the spirit 
of her dream, and she will gaze back over the waste 
of years, and deem it almost impossible, that so many 
could have twined themselves among her affections. 
Alas there is little fidelity in life; and although it is 
a vain and pleasurable fallacy to think otherwise— 
beauty, and innocence, and virtue, require but to be 
sought after, to be won. Passionate devotion to 
their interests and pleasures—undeviating persever- 
ance, and undiminished affection will conquer the 
proudest, nay, the most cold and calculating hearts. 
We have known women who would willingly have 
perished, rather than be divided from the object of 
their affections--we have seen them become dull at 
the remotest thought of separation; and phrensied 
with despair, when doomed but to a transitory ab- 
sence. Destiny has rendered that absence perpetual, 
and ere the close of another year, they have hung up- 
on the neck of some other lover, and here have been 
equally desperate. Wives forget their husbands a 
little while after the cold clod of the valley has shroud- 


ed their forms, and husbands forget their wives, ere |} 


the eye has lost the beauty, which once kindled up 
bewildering enthusiasm. 

Let him not who weds when desperately enamour- 
ed, and when the presence of the one beloved seems 
the vital spring which cherishes existance—let not 
such an one imagine that the dream will be lasting! 
as vivid, and as fervently productive of felicity, as at 
the moment of his betrothment.’ Man is born to trou- 
ble as the sparks fly upward; and he that is sufficient- 
ly deluded to believe that the sky of matrimonial fe- 
licity will never be dimmed with a cloud, is the vic- 
tim of error, which time alone will remove. In mat- 


-rimonial alliances as in all other contracts, the most 


determined spirit of generosity must continue from 
the moment of their RR till their dissolution. 
It is a contract entered into for the mutual happiness 
of the parties, and each should strive to render the 


‘ other felicitous, by every laudable and virtuous meth- 


od. The disposition of your partner should be per- 
fectly understood, and every turn of that disposition 
consulted in every material step through life. There 
18 no happiness in matrimony, unless this is made the 
paramount consideration; and he that expects every 
exertion to be made by his wife, and none by himself, 
will find the exertions of that wife, to become exhaust- 
ed—her affections grow cold, and her life oppressive 
and hateful. Her early hopes will be blasted, her 
deep affections destroyed, and forgetfulness will fall 
upon the memory of her devotion, with ‘all its cold 
and withering associations. 


ASMODEUS. 
MY SCRAP BOOK.—No. 7. 


|For the Philadelphia Album. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Chesterfield observes there is a kind of short lived 
friendship which takes place among young men, from 
a connexion in their pleasures only; a friendship too 
often attended with bad consequences. This com- 
panion of your pleasures, young and unexperienced, 
will probably in the heat of convivial mirth, vow a 
perpetual friendship, and unfold himself to you with- 
out the least reserve; but new associations, change 
of fortune, or change of place, will soon break this 
illtimed connection, and show the folly of such hasty 
attachments. The same observations will apply to 


young females. I have frequently witnessed with 


short lived acquaintance, all their secrets of senti- 


regret, with what warmth, and excitement, they en- 
ter into new alliances of friendship—repose in some 


ment—pour out their every thought of affection in an 
aggravated strain; and appear perfectly happy in its 
developement. For a yonng female to be without a 
confidant in affairs of the heart, argues much for her 
understanding, and I always take it for granted, that 
she who takes pleasure in making every silly ac- 
quaintance, the repository of her dearest secrets, is 
herself somewhat touched with idiocy. A mother— 
or any other senior relative who acts in that capac- 
ity—if she be a woman perfectly chaste of sentiment 
—perfectly affable of disposition, and perfectly capa- 
ble of discriminating—is the only counsellor that a 
young female should require, in regulating that most 
precious and invaluable of all gifts, her affections.— 
11 may be when long years of acquaintance have 
deeply and successfully tried a young friend, that she 
shall be worthy of all confidence, still until time and 
experience have pictured to her the ways of the 
world, she will be an unfit counsellor, although a sin- 
cere and affectionate associate. R. 


To avery young girl, who was putting up, for the first time, 
her beautiful hair. 

Bind them not up, young girl! Waste not so soon 
That wreath of raven tresses, laving now 
With every wind thy neck’s transparentness. 
As if it were a lover. Bind them not! 
They hold the spell of childhood. All thou hast 
That is unmingled in thy innocent heart 
Will wither when its shadows no more fall 
Upoy thy bosom. There will come a chill 
From a cold world upon thee which awaits 

_ The’ putting on of woman; and the smile 
Of recklessness wil] sadden, and the pulse 
That leapeth like a bird, will die away. 

, No—bind not up thy tresses! There is now 
Grace in thy careless step, and in thy laugh 
A music, and thy voice is like a dove’s 
Cooing at morn, and thou art full of bright 
And free imaginations.—They will all 
Leave thee! thy graces must be all unlearn’d 
Thy laugh robb’d of its melody; thy voice 
Taught a strange dissonance for thou wilt be 
A woman— Wilt thou bind thy tresses up? 


(For the Philadelphia Album.] 
PASSION. 

What is more unpleasant, and what so much der- 
ogates from the character of an amiable, beautiful, 
or accomplished woman, as to behold her in a pas- 
sion? For a young lady to become enraged at the 
misdemeanour of a servant—or because her milliner 
failed in executing her commands in proper season—or 
that her dress did not precisely suit her taste——or 
from any other trifling motive; at once discovers the 
want of amiability, as well as of sufficient strength 
of mind, to suppress her temper. Such an one would 
never be selected as the partner of a sensible man— 
such could never kindle exalted admiration, true res- 
peet, or genuine love. I do not wish to applaud 
those tame beings, who have not a sufficiency of spirit 
to resent an insult, or to uphold an opinion against 
the obstinacy of some jacknapes fop—neverthe- 
less all this might be done in temperate language, 
and with such a diffident bearing, as is the true 
characteristic of a delicate female. What is more 
admirable, than to witness a young and beautiful fe- 
male, timidly adducing strenuous arguments in oppo- 
sition to some positive theory, of the lords of the crea- 
tion, and whilst her good sense, and sound doctrine, 
carry triumph with them, to see the deep blush of 
virtue stealing over her forehead, at her own success. 
When the passions of her opponent are excited, to 
witness her, cool and collected, and rather endea- 
vouring to sooth than to triumph, to allay than per- 
plex. Deliberate firmness in any moment of con- 
test, or extremity, is ever commendable; and a wo- 
man who can fondly gaze upon the countenance of 
her husband, tell him in gentleness of his faults, and 
beseech that he will endeavour for her sake, and for 
his own sake, to amend them; is as nearly allied to 
an angel, as a mortal may be. M. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


In private life, Sir Walter Scott is the delight of 
all who approach him. So simple and unassuming are 


his manners, that a stranger is quite surprised, after 


a few minutes have elapsed, to find him already al- 
most at home in the company of one, whose presence 
he must have approached with feelings so very differ- 
ent from those with which a man is accustomed to 
meet ordinary men. There is no kind of rank, which 
we should suppose is so difficult to bear with perfect 
ease, as the universally honoured genius; but all this 
sits as lightly and naturally upon this great man, as 
ever a plumed casque did upon the head of-one of his 
graceful Knights. Perhaps, after all, the very high- 
est dignity may be more easily worn than some of the 
inferior degrees—as it has often been said of Princes. 
When Sir Walter Scott sees company, either at 
home or abroad, which is not rare, it is not easy to 
describe the feelings of heartfelt joy that his presence 
spreads over a whole party. He is temperate in the 
extreme; but if he be master of the ceremonies, he is 
accustomed to send round the bottle more speedily 
than some guests could wish. In his conversation, 
however, there is nothing like display or formal lead- 
ing. On the contrary, every body seems to speak 
the more that he is there to hear—and his presence 
seems to be enough to make every one speak delight- 
fully. His conversation besides, is for the most part: 
of such a kind, that all can take a lively part in it, 
although, indeed, none can equal him. 


ri N. P. WILLIS. 
There is a young poet, lately risen to fame, whose 


can bestow, and highly cultivated with education and 
intelligent thought. ‘This gentleman has given the 
world a volume of poems, which has met with the 
rudest and grossest abuse. Coiumns have been de- 
voted to the laudable endeavour of detecting the smal- 
lest inaccuracy of expression, or errors of typogra- 
phy. The warm and delicate pictures, struck out 
from an imagination glowing with high and generous 
sentiment, and deeply imbued with admiration of mor- 
al and physical nature, are brought ruthlessly down 
to malicious and illiberal examination. Not satisfied 
with ridiculing his language, they have exercised 
their smartness upon his thoughts and affections; they 
have derided the strength of filial attachment, sneer- 
ed at the pleasures of intellectual enjoyment, and 
the contemplation of nature, and descended into the 
lowest wit, in insulting his own feelings and intrud- 
ing into the circles of his private home. If this gift- 
ed author had devoted his talents to any improper 
enterprize—if he had interfered with the established 
order of society, or disseminated opinions dangerous 
to the pure morals or happiness of mankind—howev- 
er his sentiments may have been clothed in beantiful 
language, or however, by the mysterious energy of 
genius, he may have brought down the rays of fan- 
cy and eloquence to illuminate them with meretri- 
cious charms—-I should be glad to see the mask torn 
off—the mark set upon him--the grand and honest 
distinctions between right and wrong brought out 
again prominently to the public eye—and himself 
punished with the neglect of his countrymen; but his 
productions throughout breathe only the sentiments 
of an amiable disposition, and exhibit a delicacy of 
conception, and a taste in language, which could on- 
ly be ridiculed by those who do not understand them. 
T have not the volume at present on my table, and, if 
[ had, I should scarcely make selections where ever 
thing is so beautiful; yet I will recall to the reader’s 
memory the lines commencing with the following 
verse, whose tenderness of thought, and extreme ele- 
gance of diction, have been unable to save them from 
coarse irony: 
mother’s voice!—-how often creeps 
‘Its cadence o’er my lonely hours, 
“Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 
“Or dew to the unconscious flowers. 
“JT can forget her melting prayer, 
“While jeaping pulses madly fly; 
“But, in the still, unbroken air, 
“Her gentle tones come stealing by. 
‘And years, and sin, and manhood flee, 
“And leave me at my mother’s knee.” 

There is scarcely a piece in the whole collection 
which is not written in a vein of such pure and deep 
imagination, that had it appeared as a translation 
from Anacreon, or a manuscript found among the pa- 


productions discover a mind rich with all that nature. 


pers of Lord Byron, it would have been quoted among 
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the best of their productions. I donot mean to com- 


account of his litigious spirit, he perhaps Joses his suit and be- 


pare him with Byron; for the one was the matured, 
deep observer of nature, with a mind, whose eagle 
wings shaped its flight where others had never been, 
and who contemplated creation as if himself were an 
inhabitant of the heavens; while the other, just emer- 
ging from the warm feelings and livelier pleasures of 
early youth, flies in the mere restless consciousness of 
his delightful power, without baving yet any fixed 
point to reach; but, even in his careless and hasty 
compositions, he flashes with the genuine fire which 
comes only from nature, and affords reason for high 
hopes of his future excellence in any kind of writing. 
J cordially recommend his book to the reader of these 
remarks, confidently staking my reputation for taste 
onthe result. To himself 1 do not hesitate to say, 
that, if he does not allow the pleasure of transitory 
fame to allure him from a more elevated destiny, he 
possesses powers of mind to render himself immor- 
tal.— Mirror. F. 


THE CABINET. 
WASHINGTON. 


BY CHARLES PHILLIPS 


** No matter what may be the birth-place of such a man as 
Washington. No climate can claim, no country can appropri- 
ate him—the boon of Providence to the human race--his fame is 
eternity, and his residence ereation. ‘Though it was the defeat 
of our arms, and the disgrace of our policy, | almost bless the 
convulsion in which he had his origin: if the heavens thundered 
and the earth rocked, yet, when the storm passed, how pure 
was the climate that it cleared; how bright in the brow of the 
firmament was the planet it revealed to us? In the production 
of Washington, it does really appear as if nature was endea- 
vouring to improve upon herself, atid that all the virtues of the 
ancient world were but so many studies preparatory to the pa- 
triot of the new. Individual instances, no doubt, there were; 
splendid exemplifications of some single qualification---Cesar 
was merciful, Scipio was continent, Hannibal was patient; but 
it was reserved for Washington to blend them all in one, and 
like the lovely chef @’ euvre of the Grecian artist, to exhibit 
in one glow of associated beauty, the pride of every model, 
and the perfection ofevery master. Asa general, he marshall- 
ed the peasant into a veteran, and supplied by discipline the 
absence of experience. As a statesman, he enlarged the pol- 
icy of the cabinet into the most comprehensive system of gen- 
eral advantage; and such was the wisdom of his views, and 
the philosophy of his councils, that to the soldier and the 
statesman, he almost added the character of the sage. A con- 
queror, he was untainted with the crime of blood—a revolution- 
ist, he was free from any stain of treason; fur aggression com- 
menced the contest, and a country called him to the command; 
Jiberty unsheathed his sword; necessity stained, victory return- 
edit. If he had paused here, history might doubt what sta- 
tion toassign him; whether at the head of her citizens or her 
soldiers, her heroes or her patriots. Butthe last glorious act 
crowned his career, and banishes hesitation. Who, like Wash- 
ington, after having freed a country, resigned her crown, and 
retired to a cottage rather than reign in a capitol! He took 
from the battle its crime, and from the conquest its chains— 
he left the victorious the glory of his self-denial, and turned 
upon the vanquished Only the retribution of his mercy. Hap- 
py, proud America! The lightnings of Heaven could not re- 
sist your sage—the temptations of earth could not corrupt 
your soldier! I give you, sir,—“The memory of George 
Washington!” 


LIFE. 


Life isa fountain fed by a thousand streams that perish if 
one be dried. It is a silver chord, twisted with a thousand 
strings that part asunder if one be broken. Frail and thought- 
less mortals are surrounded by innumerable dangers which 
make it much more strange that they escape so long than that 
they almost all perish suddenly at last. We are encompassed 
with accident ever ready to crush the mouldering tenements 
that we inhabit. The seeds of disease are planted in our con- 
stitutions by the hand of nature, The earth and the atmos- 
phere, whence we draw our life, are impregnated with death— 
nealth is made to operate its own destruction. ‘The food that 
nourishes the body contains the elements of its decay—the 
soul that animates it by the vivifying fire, tends to wear it out 
by its action—death lurks in ambush along all our paths. 


ABSENCE. 


Absence is the best test of affection. Though it will not al- 
ways extinguish it---nor always fan it toa flame, it most gene- 
rally does one of them. [t has, however, different effects upon 
different persons. In a mind of ardent temperament, if vhe 
soark of atfection be deeply seated, it kindles it to a flame; but 
if it be but the thrilling admiration of a moment, a few short 
hours and the succession of a few new and brilliant objects will 
forever erase the faint impression. Upon other hearts, it but 
acts to smother the flame for a time---to bring a temporary ob- 
livion upon the senses, which moments of thought may at 
once dissipate. A man may become deeply attached to ano- 
ther while his first passion is “still tremblingly alive.” But 


| the greater is the thirst for revenge and litigation. The Farm- 


tlame. 


resistibly pleasing. Whatever care may weigh upon the spirits, 
whatever despondency may darken the bosom, and whatever 
disappointments may have wrung the heart and soured the finer 
feelings, the buoyancy of youth and the vivid brightness of kin- 
dling fancy will lift the soul above the grovelling thoughts of 
sorrow and bear it to an elysium of its own creation. Even the 
fervid adoration of a first and long-cherished passion cannot 
live beneath its spell. It is the Lethe that cleanses the soul of 
all unhappy memory, and re-invigorates it with all the spright- 
liness of youth’s happiest hour. 
[From the Emerald.] 
SLEEP. 
Aye,—there thou sleep’st, thy lovely cheeks still tinged 
With hues of bashfulness; thy eyelids fringed ' 
With ebon lashes, and around thy lip 
A thousand loves are gathering, to sip 
The honied treasuresthere. Yes, | have watched 
For hours those pouting lips; and if I touch’d 
With memory’s Sai the chord of days gone by, 
There came a cheering beam from that mild eye, 
Which told me I should never feel again 
The bitter pang my spirit suffered then. 
Sleep on, my dearest!—may thy dreams be fair, 
F'ill’d with those forms so beautiful and rare, 
That bless an infant’s sleep, when smilingly 
It couches on its mother’s breast. ‘To thee 
Fair partner of my life, my spirit clings, 
As if some fairy pow’r had clipp’d its wings, 
And bade it roam no more, but doubly bless’d, 
Live with the dove that nestles in thy breast: 
To thee I turned, when al] had turned from me; 
When Friendships form was clad in ice, in thee 
I saw a faithful one whose heart alone — 
Was proud to share the sorrows of my own, 


How little do men value woman’s love! 
Firm as a rock which tempests cannot move, 
Her faith is fix’d, while man but little knows 
How his unkindness wrests away the rose 
‘That Hope had nurtured on hercheck. Sleepon + 
Sweet source of all my joy!—the golden sun 
Comes from his orient bed and giids the deep, 
But still be bright thy dreams, and calm thy sleep. H. 
PETTIFOGGERY. 

These 

Insnare the wretched in the toils of law, 

Fomenting discord and perplexing right; 

An iron race! Thompson. 
Of all the pestiferous creatures with which the world is visi- 
ted, a low, cunning, pettifogging attorney is the most danger- 
ousand loathsome. It is possible to guard ourselves from the 
deceptions of the quack, the attacks of the burglar, and the 
machinations of the very devil himself; but against the wiles 
and wickedness of a rascally attorney, not one of us is safe.— 
For petty gain he will undermine our reputation, blight our 
fairest prospects, and ruin our fondest hopes—anc all this too, 
under the specious semblance and disguise of disinterested 
friendship, Step by step he leads us on with the promise of 
victory over our opponent, until he finds that we have expend- 
ed our every dollar and are verging on beggary, when he sagely 
advises the relinquishment of those very claims of which but 
yesterday he urged the attempt of recovery, and flattered us 
with the delightful prospect of undoubted success. His only 
god is money, and to obtain the possession of it, he scruples 
not to prostitute the most valued mental and physical qualities 
of our nature—to pander to the vilest appetites and lend him- 
self to the basest purposes. Having once passed the rubicon, 
ne finds it easier to continue his career of wickednessand guilt, 
than to return to the pathway of honor, and of virtue. In the 


country, and more especially in a village where nothing before 
reigned but 


“Peace and harmony, good will and fellowship,” 


a fellow of this description strives, and not unfrequently suc- 
ceeds in setting all the inhabitants ‘by the ears,’’ and arraying 
them against each other. Litigation is the very aliment of his 
existence, and the bickerings and feuds and heart-burnings of 
those around him are as purely his delight as they are the mise- 
ry of others. He is a coiner of slander, and he glories in its 
circulation; he is a clipper of reputation and he profits by its 
destruction: he is a despoiler of virtue and he smiles at its des- 
titution. Pitiful wretch! Family jars and petty quarrels are 
fomented and nurtured by him—ill natured words and angry 
epithets are twisted and tortured at his pleasure, until a law 
suit is the consequence, and that he finds himself employed, 
either on one side or the other. It is a grand era in the life of 
a country pettifogger, if he can by any maneuvre create a dis- 
turbance in his neighbourhood.on a training day or at a Fair, 
among the unsuspecting rustics, He is certain then to be call- 
ed upon professionally, and his first step isto irritate the feel- 
ings of his client, and to teach him to look upon his antagonist 

with whom perhaps an amity of years had previously subsisted, 
and whom he had respected with the warmth of sincere attach- 
ment, as one of the greatest rascals upon earth. The deeper 
the wound, or rather the more it smarts and becomes inflamed, 


er goes to law, and after spending a great portion of his hard 


earnings, and getting into bad repute among his neighbours on 


There is a charm in novelty, which to a youthful mind is ir- |) 


comes the laughing stock and butt for ridicule of the entire 
village. Thus a low-bred fellow who is well versed in the art 


Jof hugation, cunning and deception, will sometimes carry on 


agame for years before his rascality is made manifest, and 
when itis, his pockets are so well lined with the poor, deluded 
farmers’ hard money, that he snaps his fingers in their faces, 
and laughs at thein for their credulity. In general conduct.— 
It is indeed to be lamented that such men—that men who have 
just talent enough to ensnare the unwary and dupe the heedless 
and unthinking, without a single redeeming trait of even com- 
mon honesty—that such men should be found exercising, 1n 80 
many instances, the respectable and honorable profession of 
the law.—T'ruth Tellér. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 23, 1828. 


Miss Frances Wright.—Tie most of our readers have 
doubtless seen it announced that this distinguished preceptress 
of morality has taken charge of the New Harmony Gazette, 
during the absence of her coadjutor, Mr, Owen. In the first 
publication issued under her superintendance, Miss Wright 
has again broached her‘very accommodating and delicate the- 
ory touching matrimony, quoting some such authority as 
Eloisa, to prove the invalidity of marriage, when the parties 
discover uncongeniality of disposition. ‘That a female should 
take charge of a public press for the avowed purpose of de- 
tracting from the character of religion and morality, is a cir- 
cumstance so anomalous in the course of human events, that 
we cannot pass it by without a few observations. In all ages 
and in all countries, where science and education have made 
any creditable progress, it has been deened an indisputable 
axiom in ethics and philosophy, that whatever contributed to 


‘the general welfare of a country, and promoted the general 


happiness of its people, should not only be considered a wise 
course of policy, but one that might not safely be departed 
from in any case, however cogent or necessitous. Itis there- 
fore that many eminent individuals, and able writers, whose 
views of moral philosophy, and all matters connected withthe 
Christian religion, were entirely discordant with, and apposite 
to the primary faiths of that religion, have advocated its prin- 
ciples and its advantages, from the conviction that no system 
of faith could so powerfully exercise a moral influence over, 
and contribute to the general interests and principles of the 
human family. We have met sceptics in the broadest. and 
most emphatic signification of the term, who in private life 
and in honest fellowship, would fully express themselves as 
their disbelief in the tenentsof the Christian religion; yet whe 
would turn in abhorrence from the idea of dissemanating those 
principles over the world, for the avowed and palpable purpose 
of increasing vice, immorality and licentiousness. A party of 
individuals mostly destitute of, or reckiess as to character, some 
time since organised an association and published a paper i 
New York, for the sole purpose of descrying morality as set 
forth in the precepts of the Oldand New Testament. What 
was the result of these proceedings? The community at\Jarge 
viewed the association for the most part, as a club of despera- 
does—men bankrupt in fame as well as fortune, and the ave- 
nues of allreputable society were closed against them and 
their publication, with a spirit truly becoming men breathing 
ina Christian land, Look at the causes of the French Revo- 
lution, and they will be found in the licentious and dissolute 
writings of sophists, infidels,and skeptics, But notwithstan- 
ding all this a female—and one who has some pretensions to 
refinement, education and mind, boldly steps forth on the arena 
of public controversy, as the advocate for the abolishment of 
the marriage vow. What will the most of her sex think of 
such awoman? They must either attribute the avowal of such 
principles to a monstrous depravity of heart, or to some fatal 
fanatacism which has absorbed and swallowed up every feel- 
ing of delicacy, the inseparable characteristics of Amer- 
ican females. Whilst we make these few animadversions with 
surprise for their necessity, as well as with regret-—we acknow!- 
edge the possibility of our misconstruing Miss Wright's design 
in the expression of such sentiments as are here alluded to— 
or at least that she herself is mistaken asto the results which 
the practice of a theory like hers would effect uponthe nature 
and disposition of a Christian people. If so, we shall be glad 
to be enlightened upon either of these points, and intend for- 
warding this paper to Miss W. fearful that some misapplica- 


tion of her language might have been made by the paper from 
whence we extracted her doctrine. | 


NOAH AND ROBERTS. 
We have read in several of the New York papers, the po- 
lice reports of a trial, wherein Mr. E. S. Roberts, formerly one 


i of the conductors of the National Advocate, stood defendant, 
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‘taken from the Courier, and that upon this point, as upon ma- 


indicted for an assault and battery committed on the person 0 
Mr. M. Noah of the Enquirer. Itit almost impossible to gath- 
er a correct opinion of this transaction, from the various re- 
ports, the most of which are diametrically in opposition to each 
other, and regulated pretty much by the affinity in which the 
papers stand to the plaintiff and defendant. The affair created’ 
considerable excitement in our sister city, and although Mr. 
Roberts was convicted of the assault, it is impossible to say 
who has came off victor in the opinion of the public. Most of 
the editorial fraternity were present as witnesses or spectators, 
and at some moments of the proceedings, much sharp contro- 
versy took place among the parties. One material point which 
Mr. Noah appeared to have in view, was the conviction of the 
New York Courier editors, for having given a false statement 
of the fracas, intheir paper on the morning subsequent to its 
occurrence. This however was not clearly demonstrated. 
‘The trial took place in the Marine court—no counsel was em- 
ployed, the complainant and defendant acting in that capacity 
for themselves. ‘The case was opened by Mr. Noah, who said 
that notwithstanding his long career in the capacity of editor, 
and his having taken an active part in many political conflicts, 
nothing of the kind had ever subjected him to personal chas- 
tisement, until the present moment. He then gave the history 
of his connection with Roberts—traced an outline of that gen- 
tlemans character, of a nature extremely disgraceful to Mr. R: 
—-reiterated that the Courier’s report was false, and done with 
the meanest and basest purpose. The testimony went to prove 
that the report was truein its material points, although not 
minutely veracious. Mr. J. G. Brooks one of the editors of 
the Courier being called by Mr. Noah was asked: 


Do you think it more than reasonable, that when a respecta- 
ble individual, and a neighbour, is threatened, you should put 
him on his guard? 

[ take the liberty to give my own definition of the word res- 
pectable; and in your case, [ dont think the epithet applicable. 

Mr. Noah—Have we not always been on good terms, Mr. 
Brooks? have we not been acquainted for 10 or 12 years? 

I do not recollect how long 1 have known you—I think about 
8 years. 

Mr. Noah—Have I not visited you when you conducted a 
weekly paper at the corner of Wall and New streets, and lived 
on friendly terms with you since the Courier was established? 

| had the honour of your visits at the former place, aud you 
came to the Courier as often as I desired to see vou, 

The witness declared publicly to the Court, that he diselaim- 
ed all friendship with M. M. Noah—that the only intercourse 
he ever had with him, was that of ordinary acquaintance; that 
he did not choose to acquaint M. M. Noah with his knowledge 
of the intended assault, because he did not choose to violate 
any confidence reposed in him--that the Police ey tad was 
published like any other ordinary public report, without any 
ili-will towards Noah—so far from it, witness thought it would 
give the Major pleasure, as he is in the habit of joking about 
such things. 

Are you a military man? 

Answer. No--neither a Major, nor a Corporal. 

By Mr. Noah--Who vouched for the truth of the report. 

The witness went on to state in regard to the Police Report 
which appeared in the Courier, that upon enquiry, he learned 
from a person who saw the affray, that M, M. Noal: was not 
only flogged, but that he saw him rushing away, and dragging 
himself out of the reach of the cowskin in the most dastardly, 
cowardly manuer. 

M. M. Noah.—Who told you this? 

Answer—Daniel M’Fall Smith. Let him be called and an- 
swer for himself. 

Question by Mr. Roberts.--What is M. M. Noah’s general 
character for truth and veracity? 

Answer--Unless the Court decides the question to be in or- 
der, I would rather not answer it. 

Question by Mr. Roberts—You have stated that you would 
not be called a friend of M. M. Noah—why not? 

_ Auswer--My objection is founded oa general moral prin- 
ciples. These would prevent me from any intimacy with him. 


It is but justice to state, that this extract from the report is 


ny Others, the Enquirer gives quite a different view of the sub- 

ject. Mr. Noah declares the Courier is convicted of falseliood, 
and vice versa, Much disorder prevailed throughout the court 
during the trial, and altogether the affair is likely to reflect 
litde credit on either of the parties. ~ 


The Bower of Taste.—On our first page will be found an in- 
teresting tale, to which a prize was awarded by Mrs. Ware, 
the lady who conducts the Bower of Taste, an interestin g week- 
ly miscellany, published at Boston. Mrs. Ware has recently 
made some improvements in her work, which entitle it to fa- 
vourable attention from the public, 


‘ew Orleans has within a year past undergone many im_ 
provements. The old frame buildings with which the city 
thronged| are rapidly giving place to neat and handsome brick 
dwellings, and the policy of the people is, by rendering the city 


more commodious and clean, to prevent the frequent recurrence 
of billious fever, which of late years has been so terrible an af: 
fliction to the citizens. 


LITERARY. 


Arthur Clenning.—-This is a new novel of a character highly 
interesting, from the pen of the Rev. T. Flint, author of Francis 
Berrian. The following sketch of the plot is taken from the 
Daily Chronicle. 


The story is that of a young man, born on the New York 
side of Lake Champlain, who, after distinguishing himself at 
school, betakes himself to the sea fora livelihood. He sails 
from New-York to Liverpool—goes to Scotland ona visit fo 
distant relations who had never heard of him, and who shew 
a natural desire to get rid of him—engages as steward of a ship 
bound to Botany bay—is wrecked and thrown ashore on a des- 
ert island near New Holland. In this part of the narrative the 
reader is of course reminded of Robinson Crusoe; but our hero 
is fortunate enough to find a companion. The only person 
saved, besides himself, was a young girl of great beauty, whom 
he found almost expiring on the island. His care restored her 
and what they procuied from the wreck enabled them to live 
incomfort. ‘The ample opportunities which they had of learn- 
ing each others good qualities, of course prodnced an attach- 
ment, and, after an ineffectual attempt to escape from, the island 
in which they were nearly lost, resolve on marriage. The 
ceremony was performed according to the service of the English 
Church, dispensing, of necessity, with the aid of a clergyman. 
A female savage, whom Clenning had rescued some time vefore, 
had been sutliciently instructed to act asa witness. The au- 
thor, who, we believe, isa reverend gentleman, shews no mis- 
givings asto the correctness of this incident, and sucha marriage 
would doubtless be legal by the laws of Pennsylvania. The 
propriety of introducing it in anovel is not, perhaps quite so 
Clear. ‘This ends the first volume. The second narrates their 
escape to Sidney, their voyage to London, an interview with 
the father, and numerous adventures, terminating with a final 
settlement in Western America. 


Our readers will at once perceive that there are fine materials 
here for a tale of deep and moral interest, and Mr. Flint has 
certainly done credit to his reputation by this production. 


The Harrisburg Statesman is the title of a well got up week- 
ly paper, commenced on the 7th of July, at Harrisburg Pa.— 
We would with pleasure accept the invitation of this, as well 
as those of many other papers to exchange, but as we have 
repeatedly observed, our exchangeflist is already too extensive. 
Upwards of three hundred papers are received at this office 
every weck. 


Lhe Adventures of Hajji Baba.—This isa book of much 
deep refiection and strong colouring. ‘The author although 
sarcastic in some of his views of life, is not affected with cyni- 
cal bitterness—he is rather a laughing philosopher, than an 
illnatured Diogenes. Hajjithe hero, isa Persian, travelling 
in England, views every thing through an eastern light, and 
speaks the feelings and sentiments of one schooled in adversi- 


ty, yet not disgusted with mankind. This novel will fully re- 
pay a few hours leisure. 


The Spy Unmasked or the Memoirs of Peter Crosby, alias 
Harvey Birch, the Spy of the Neutral Ground, is the long title 
of a work published by the Messrs Harpers of New York. It 
comprises explanatory facts connected with the history of the 


hero of Coopers novel, the Spy. It is said to be written with 
cleverness and to embody interest. 


An Englishman's Sketch Book, or Letters from New York; 


is the title of another publication, said to be totally dispossess- 
ed of any thing like merit. 


American Common Place Book.--A duodecimo volume con- 
taining a copious selection of articles from the best American 
writers. Published by Mr Goodrich of Boston. The compiler 
is a person of excellent taste, and nice discrimination. The 


work deserves a place in every gentleman’s library, and in ev- 
ery lady’s toilet. 


Duelling.--A pamphlet of 60 pages, from the pen of profes- 
sor Colton published in Boston, contains sume admirable ob- 
servations reprehending the system of false honour. 


The New Mirror for Travellers published by Messrs Car- 
vils, said to be written by Paulding. This is a banquet, full 
of humour and truth, nature and its burlesque. Its pictures 
of the timesare all admirably drawn, and the follies of man 
hit off{with excellent skill. Paulding is certainly a fine writer, 
and will lose nothing of his reputation by acknowledging the 
authorship of this work. 


THEATRICAL: 


The Chestnut Street theatre closed last week after a brief 


in the Chesnut street company, previous to the fall season.—- 
Several members of the corps have already been engaged for 
one or the other of the new theatres, now being builtin this city, 
and several valuable accessions have already been made by Mr. 
Warren. Much competition will of course ensue, at the com- 
mencement of the next campaign, and the enterprize and in- 
dustry, of the various Managers, taxed for novelty and attrac- 
tion, at their respective establishments. The Arch street eci- 
fice goes pn rapidly, and the face of the old Olympic has alrea- 

dy undergone no slight metamorphose. 

Litile Chatham of New York looks up lately. Wallack and 
Miss Emery are performing here, with considerable eclat and 
what is still better, to good houses. 

La Fayette is exhibiting the Brideof Abydos in great splen- 
dour. Theaudience, is said to have been delighted with the 
representation of this piece. 

Mad. Sontag was engaged at the Kings theatre at the last ad- 
vices. Operas were of course all the rage. Madile. Mars was 
announced to appear shortly at this house. Liston and Miss 

Love are permanent attractions at Drury Lane, as are Miss Ste- 

phens and Madame Vestris at Covent Garden. 

We find a Miss F, H. Kelly (no daughter of Michael’s it is 

to be hoped) announced for a first appearance as Charlotte, in 

the comedy of the Hypointe, at Hay market theatre. Miss 

Bartallozi is engaged for this theatre. 


We acknowledge our obligations to W. O. M. our New 
York friend, for a file of late London papers, which was safely 
received at this office. 


TABLE TALK. 
Railway.--A petition for a railway signed by thirty-six sugar 
bakers, of London, each of whom is worth 100, 000/. was pres- 
ented to the house of Commons at the present session. 


Carpeting.--The Wheeling Gazette announces the establish- 
ment of a carpet manufactory at that place. 


Sheep.--The flock of 240 Saxony Sheep sold at Brighton on 
Thursday, brought from 15 to 135 dollars each. 


Crime.--At a grand jury, last week, in Dutchess county 
bills were found against seven individuals for murder, two for 
perjury, and one for arson. Application is to be made fora 
special court for their trial. ‘ 


A Sinner.--A wretch named Henry Kipp, aged 35, who had 
been sentenced to jail in Rensellaer Co. N. Y. for 8 days for 
stealing three lemons, committed suicide on the 4th inst. 


Match Making.—At Alfreton, a few days ago, Mr. John 
Simpson, dealer in rags, &c. was married to Mrs. Mary Browne, 
an itinerant vender of tapes, matches, &c. ‘The united ages 
of these two persons is nearly one hundred and sixty: 


Russia has acquired, (by her late Treaty with Persia,) Mount 
Ararat, where Noah’s Ark rested after the flood. 


The Paris Papers announce the death of Count le Seze, the 
faithful and courageous defender of Louis XVI. 


Nelson’s remains n St. Paul’s Cathedral, occupy a very beau- 
tiful marble sarcophagus, which was executed in Rome, by 
Welsey’s order, but did not arrive in time to be used for the 
burial of the cardinal, and had lain neglected during all the 
intervening period. 


Slander.--Elizabeth Dundam recovered two hundred dollars 
from Job Pierce and wife, at the Boston Court of Common 
Pleas, the latter having been charged with calling Miss D. a 


thief, 


Professionals.—There are thirty-six physicians and nenety- 
one attorneys residing in Albany. 
The Springs.---The Saratoga Sentinel of the 15th says, ‘the 
register exhibits the names of 472 strangers, who arrived at six 
of our boarding establishments during the week ending on last 
Sunday. 
Cotton.—The Commercial Register of Mobile says, that 
market is completely bare of cotton, there not being an hun- 
dred bales in that place. 

| MARRIAGES. 
On the 1Tth inst. Mr. Charles D. Harland, to Miss Delphina 
B. Pease, all of this city. 
on the 14th inst. Mr. Edward Flounders, to Miss Elizabeth 
Saffer. 
On the 8th inst. Mr. T. M. Bryan, to Miss Frances E. daugh- 
ter of Thomas Heiskell. 
On the 10th inst. Mr. James G. Gibson of Charleston, (S. C.) 
to Miss Margaretta Ruff, daughter of Wm. Ru, Esq. of this 
city. 


DEATHS, 
_ On Sunday, in the 27th year of herage, Mrs. Rebecca Ballen- 


r. 
ee At Holmsburg, (Penn.) on the 16th inst, Mrs. Eliza Walton, 
daughter of thelate Col. Wm. Will, of this city. 

At Wrington, Somerset, England, the Rev. W. Leeves, in 
the 80th year of his age, This gentleman was the author of 
| the much admired plaintive air of ‘Auld Robin Gray.’ 

In London, on the Ist. of June, the learned and highly re- 
spected Rabbi, Dr. Raphael Meldela, High Priest of the South- 


and ,profitless season, Material changes will have taken place 


ern Spanish Jews, aged 75 years. 
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[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
SKETCHES AND COGITATIONS 
OF 
G. PEVERILL, GENT. No. 2. 


but a home where.all must sleep; 
Change which to all must come— 

A curtain which o’er all must spread 

Its deep, unfathomed gloom!” 

How little mankind are disposed to bestow a mo- 
ments reflection—a passing thought upon the scenes, 
which must one day appertain tothe “last bitter hour.” 
Every day numbers the victims cf the King of Ter- 
rors—every hour and moment furnishes some new 
tenant for the silent halls of Death. Consumption, 
with its slow, stealing step, and all lingering diseas- 
es, we shrink from with dread; notwithstanding they 
afford us an opportunity to review the moments of 
our past lives, and time to prepare for that Land of 
Spirits, which we can survey at a glance before us. 
It is true, it is a melancholy spectacle to see the con- 
sumptive, with a full knowledge of the certainty of 
his fate, clinging, with fondness to a miserable life, 
the chain of which is every day unwinding, link by 
link, and his voyage to eternity growing shorter and 
more short, as he recedes from the shores of time.— 
That man may become, in some measure, prepared 
to meet death, who has for months and years beheld 
him staring him in the face, and Time has shaken his 
glass before his languid eye. But it is terrible to 
meet death in the midst of health and the scenes of 
joy, and when Hope beckons onward to future felici- 
ty. 
’ It was in the summer of 18 , that I left, early 
in the morning the busy wharves of Albany, in the 
Steam-Boat , for New-York. It was in the 
“leafy month of June” and nature was dressed in the 
rich garniture of Summer. For myself I was in ec- 
stasy; was ever an admirer of nature, and in no 
place in America is she seen in such alternate wild- 
ness, sweetness, and tranquil beauty, as along the 
banks of the majestic Hudson. Far to the South, 
blending with the pure sapphire of the sky, lay the 
immense Catskill—tittle villages—sloping wood- 
lands—pretty farm-houses, and snug country-seats, 
lined the verdant shores we were passing, and smiled 
out in al] their beautiful dresses, beneath the influence 
of a morning sun, anda cloudless sky. But why 
should I attempt to describe, what others have de- 
scribed so much better before me? The genius of 
Washington Irving has thrown a charm over the 
scenery of the Hudson, in hisinimitable Sketch- Book 
—and it is Peverill’s advice, that if the reader has 
not perused this work of our highly gifted country- 
man, he should forthwith put himself in possession 
of thesame. Butto return to my subject--I was 
not alone in my edmiration of those beautiful 
scenes through which I was passing; and among 
those I noted as the most enthusiastic in their ex- 
pressions of gratification, were a young married cou- 
ple—all life and gaiety, and happiness. The young 
man stood with his fair, youthful companion upon his 
arm, reconnoitering the shores with his telescope, 
and pointing out objects of interest to his fond, con- 
fiding wife. “Look yonder, Ellen,” said the young 
man affectionately, as we were moving along the 
broad expanse of the Tappaanzee, “how should 
you fancy a dwelling in that little spot, where those 
willows lie drooping over the water, with that little 
red-roofed white house in the rear of that green slo- 
ping lawn? Is it not delightful?’ The reply was made 
in alow tone, as she looked up sweetly in his face,— 

“With you my dear Edward, [ could be happy any 
where—but how happy we could live in such a quiet, 
beautiful spot as this?” ‘Just look” added she, lay- 
ing her white hand on his arm, ‘at the gentle slope 
back of the garden, and thag silver stream that me- 
anders along into the river."". While they werestan- 
ding, leaning against the low, white railing of the 
Steam-Boat, engaged in earnest conversation, I 
turned to look at some object of interest on the op- 
posite shore, and was lost fora moment in silent con- 
templation of the beautiful scene, which spread like 
enchantment before me, when a piercing shriek—an 
agonizing cry burst upon my ear. I hastened to 
jJearn the cause. The crowd of passengers were 


wheels were still in motion, and I now saw a female 
form, struggling in their foamy wake. 


but he was evidently no swimmer, and with much 
ado kept himself fromsinking. At length the Steam- 
Boat was stopped—the small boat was lowered, and 
hastily rowed towards thesufferers. Good Heavens! 
It was the happy couple, who but a moment before, I 


nature, and revelled in each other’s young affection.— 
She had risen upon the railing to obtain a more dis- 
tinct view of some object of interest, and had fallen 
over-board! But assistance cametoo late! The hus- 
band was rescued from his perilous situation—but he 
saw his fond companion turn upon him a look of dy- 
ing love—an agonizing farewell glance, “struggling 
in death to give one more assurance of affection.” — 
The look was but for a moment; she sunk, and quick- 
ly rose again to the surface, and as she 
“Grasped at nothing” 

with disappearing hands, again went down into the 
abyss of waters, and rose no more! * * * * * 

It is not meet I should dwell upon this mournful 
subject. Kind reader! would it not become us to 
reflect how soon some unforeseen accident may re- 
move us from “the things that be?”——-how numberless 
and how varied the dangers which beset the change- 
able pathway of human life? The traveller who 
journeys down the Hudson may marka white marble 
monument standing upon the bank of the river, in the 
vicinity of the Tappaanzee, beneath an overhang- 
ing willow, the long branches of which have the pla- 
cid water below. It tells the fate of the unfortunate 
lady, whom I have endeavoured to set before the 
reader in my sketch. it was erected by the father 
of the young man who was her happy husband, but 
who is now broken-hearted—whose fife has become 
a blank, and whose *‘memory is a broken chain.”— 
And his melancholy look—-the vacant, and unearthly 
expression of his once mild blue eye—his youth—his 
pale and wild, though interesting countenance, ex- 
torts many a remark of mingled pity and admiration 
from visitors at the Lunatic Assylum, New-York. 

CLEOPATRA’S DEATH. 


*T was noon upon the pyramids; the sun 

In his high zenith, look’d in splendour down 

O’er Egypt’s vernal vallies; not a breath 

Breathed through the lofty sycamores, or waved 
The laboring palms thick foilage, mid-day’s sleep 
Was on the Orange groves; and silently, 

The deep, broad bosom of the mighty Nile, 

That ‘mother of the waters,” rolled along, 
Spreading luxuriance and fertility 

Throughout the land. 


The battles din had ceased, 
Full many a phalanx of Egyptian youth 
Had fallen at Actium, and the bloody troops 
Of Rome’s insidious Emperor, had quench’d 
Their thirst for carnage, and had overthrown | 
The towering expectations, and the hopes 
Of the ambitious Antony, and made 
The high triumvir rue the fatal day 
That brought his steps within-the walls of Tarsus.— 


--Woe for his wedded Queen when he had rent 
The cord that bound his life, it were a stroke 
To crush Man’s towering spirit—but it fell 
On Cleopatra, like the lightning’s bolt 
Upon the willow, on her couch she sunk, 

ithin her guarded palace; her whole heart 
Broke forth in an ungovernable gush— 
“Go from my presence, servants, do no strive, 
With counterfeited sympathy, to soothe 
This heaving bosom, *twere but mockery. 
Sorrow has built his home within mine heart; 
Affliction there is dwelling; | have drunk 
Deep of a sedimental chalice; Woe 
Has stood before me with deceitful smiles, 
And accents on his tongue, which might have lured 
A less unwary bosom. O, what now, . 
Is regal pomp to me? The Princely robes, 
The powerful sceptres, and the blazonry 
Of every earthly crown, are but as gold 
That gilds a baser metal: O, how man 
Is bound a slave to fortune: He who thinks 
That life may be breathed out in pleasing dreams 
And happy moments, has ne’er seen the world, 
Or studied human nature. But the foe 
Is in my footsteps, and must I be bound 
By a proud tyrant in degrading chains, 


And borne from freedom? No, the world shall see 


uurrying to the stern of the boat, whose ponderous 


rret 
form of 
||a man was seen vainly striving to lend her assistance; 


had almost envied, as they drank in the beauties of 


‘ercise beyond the limits of Provence and Lan 


That Cleopatra still must die a Queen.” 

She rose upon her couch, and throwiig back 
Her curling tresses, they disclosed a fice; 
Whose pale expression could not but divulge 
The workings of the bosom. She had nerved 


Her feelings for the worst, and now she looked 
On death with fortitude. — 


She clasped the venom'd serpent to her bosom, 

And drawing round her the imperial robe 

Of earthly majesty, again she sunk 

And breathed away her life. P. 


SKETCH OF THE SPANISH INQUISITION, 


This establishment had its origin in the endeavours 
of the Roman pontiffs for the suppression of heresy. 
In the year 1184, Pope Lucius II. alarmed at the ap- 
pearance of the new religious sects in Dauphiny and 
Provence, called a great council at Verona, where a 
severe decree was issued against them, and the pow- 
er of the secular princes called to aid in their discoy- 
ery and punishment. In this decree we perceive 
the embryo of the Inquisition, although its proper 
foundation is commonly fixed some years later. 

It was in France, in the year 1208, that it was first 
established, and took a distinct character under the 
direction of Pope innocent III, who despatched Je- 
gates into that. country, with a power independent of 
the bishops, to persecute the heretics with the assis- 
tance of theseculararm. The unfortunate Albigen- 
ses, the objects of this persecution, were extirpated 
with fire and sword, and the death of thousands by 


massacres, tortures, and the funeral pile, signalized 
the commencement of the Inquisition. 


This was in the reign of Philip Augustus during 
which the Inquisition appears not to have been in ex- 
guedoc; 

but in 1255, at the request of Louis IX. it was es- 
tablished by the papal authority throughout the whole 
kingdom, with the exception of the territories of the 
Count of Poitiers and Toulouse. It did not, howev- 
er, obtain any permanent footing here, although the 
exact period of its discontinuance is not easy to as- 
certain. In 1560,the Cardinal of Lorraine made 
an effectual attempt to introduce it into France 
against the Protestants, which is the last time we 


find it mentioned in connexion with the history of 
that country. 


In 1224, it was established by Pope Honorius II. 
in all the States of Italy, except Venis and N aples. 
In 1289, it was established at Venice. It appears 
to have been in existance in the kingdom of Naples 
as early as 1269. There is no very frequent mention 
of it in the histories of that period, and we may con- 
clude that it did not assume that sanguinary charac- 
ter in these countries, which marked its first exist- 
ance on the other side of the Alps. It disappeared 
from all these parts, except the Papal States. before 
completing a long career. 

_ It was in Spain that this terrible tribunal was des- 
tined to obtain the firmest footing, and exercise the 
bloodiest sway. Its establishment in this countr 

may be dated at the year 1232, and it gradually made 


dom is composed, though not without a bloody resis- 
tance on the part of the inhabitants, who entertained 
the utmost horror of the Inquisition, and killed many 
of the Dominican Friars, who were its chief minis- 
ters,and the instruments of its establishment. In 
1481, upon the union, under Ferdinand and Isabella 

of the kingdom of Castile and Arragon, the inquisi- 
torial constitution was reformed and modified, with 
respect to its various limits of territorial jurisdiction 

and also by the introduction of new and severe sta- 
tutes and rules. This was called the modern Inqui- 
sition, and the pretext for its establishment was the 
persecution of the coverted Jews, who were suspect- 
ed of relapsing to their former faith. It afterwards 
took under its cognizance other heresies. and some 
civil offences. It is very clear that the people felt a 
decided aversion to it, which they manifested in vio- 
lenttumults. Nevertheless force and terror overcame 
their resistance, and the domineering spirit of the 
Pope, the avarice of Ferdinand, and the fanaticism 


of the monks, succeeded in fastening the iron yoke 


of the Inquisition upon the necks of the Spaniards. 
It ran an uninterrupted career until abolished by Na- 
poleon on the 4th of Dec. 1808. ) 


its way into all the principalities of which this king- | 
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The circumstances of its introduction into Portu- 
galare too curious to be omitted. About the year 
1540, there was in Spain, a monk of the name of Sa- 
avedra, who forged apostulic bulls, royal decrees, and 
bills of exchange, with so much accuracy, that they 
passed with every one for genuine. He succeeded 
so well as to pass himself off fora knight and com- 
mander of the military order of St Jago, the income 
of which, amounting to three thousand ducats, he 
received for the space of a yearandahalf. Ina 
short time he acquired, by means of the royal deeds 
which he counterfeited, three hundred and sixty thou- 
sand ducats. 

With a little prudence he might have remained 
undetected through life, but his successes tempted 
him to undertakings which led to his discovery. He 
fellin company with a Jesuit travelling to Portugal, 
with an apostolic brief for the foundation there of a 
college of that order. These two concerted meas- 
sures for introducing the Inquisition as well as the 
Jesuits into Portugal. Saavedra forged letters from 
Charles V. to the king of Portugal, and a papal bull 
establishing the Inquisition in that country. This 
bull appointed Saavedra legate a datere for the pur- 

ose. 

’ This daring and brazenfaced impostor then took 
upon him the character and costume of a Roman car- 
dinal. He travelled with litters, silver dishes, and a 
train of attendants, levying money on his course by 
forging bonds. He sent his secretary to Lisbon 
with his bull and papers to prepare for his reception. 
The king despatched to the frontiers a distinguished 
nobleman to receive him, and he made his entry into 
Lisbon, where he spent three months, and was treat- 
ed with the highest respect. He afterwards travel- 
led through the kingdom, and completed the business 
for which he had made his visit. He was at last de- 
tected by the Inquisitor General of Spain and arres- 
ted. Aftera trial by the Inquisition, he was senten- 
ced to the gallies forten years. ‘I'he king added 
nine years more tothe period. AJmost all the estab- 
lishments made by him in Portugal, were retained un- 
der the pretence that the Holy Office was necessary 
to persecute the Jews. 

lt has been the endeavour of the Spanish monarchs 
to extend it to every country under their dominion.— 
The Emperor Charles V. whose zeal for the Inquisi- 
tion, has procured him the title of the Don Quixote 
of the Faith, established it in the Netherlands in 
1522, and vast multitudes, who had embraced the Re- 
formed religion, perished on its funeral piles. This 
bloody persecution was one of the means of excitin 
the revolt by which Holland was freed from the Span- 
ish yoke. An attempt was also made by him to in- 
troduce it into Naples, but it encountered the most 
determined opposition. ‘The Neapolitans rose in in- 
surrection, massacred the Spaniards, and obliged the 
emperor to give over the project. About the time 
of its appearance in the Netherlands it was also es- 
tablished in the Spanish dominionsin America. The 
first autos de fe were celebrated at Lima in 1639.— 
The Portuguese carried it into their East Indian Co- 
lonies, fixing it at Goa in 1559. In Brazil, however, 
it has never existed. : 

The modern history of the Inquisition must be fa- 
miliar to every reader. Its abolition by Napoleon in 
1808, its re-establishment under Ferdinand VII. and 
its second overthrow by the Spanish people in 1820, 
are events too well known to need a recapitulation 
here. 

KEAN’S OTHELLO. 


The Othello of Kean is the most poetical thing on 
the stage. It is a complete ode of the passion of 
jealousy. Whether we regard it in the calm repose, 
the conscious dignity and confiding affection of the 
earlier scenes—in the pathetic outpourings of a soul 
appealing from its destiny—ir the misgivings of doubt 
and despair—in the sweeps and gusts of passion com- 
ing over him like a whirlwind—in the dark struggle 
between the sense of injury and the sense of honour, 
or, finally, in the fruitless agony of a late remorse—— 
in all these states and varieties of motion, we see and 
feel, and know that it is an exquisitely skilful and e!- 
aborate personation. Through all the progress of 
the scene, the acior rue; us with a despotism that 


‘is put to shame and silence as if by a spell. 


may not be vainsaid. The carping spirit of criticism 
Even 
now, when the wand has been laid aside and this ma- 
gician has closed his books, we feel the lingering 
impressions ‘‘of his so potent art.” It is almost a pro- 


|fanation against high talents to dissect the ‘noble 


shape that was before us, and to exhibit the mechan- 
ism which gave it being and power. The duties of 
a critic are very mischevious obstacles to every thing 
like unqualified enjoyment.—We might point out the 
visible defects of Kean’s acting and dwell on the 
mannerism of his gestures—the artificial] hesitations 
and mutterings of phrase--the rapid and forced tran- 
sition of voice—-the occasional meanness of deport- 
ment—-which peculiarise his style. These are faults 
that we now look upon as incorrigable, and they are 
swept away by the tide of passion which ‘flows on 
like the Propontic, and knows no ebb.” —Major Noah. 


LOPE DE VEGA. 

Montalban, the biographer of Lope de Volga, re- 
lates that to his knowledge 1, 800 of Lope’s comedies 
were actually represented, besides 400 sacred dramas 
and that of those more than a hundred were written 
inaday. The duke of Sesa, the testamentary ex- 
ecutor of Lope, celebrated his obsequies with a mag- 
nificence unparalleled in the history of literature.— 
The duke himself, with the grandees and other lords 
of Spain, marched at the head of the procession; and 
the ceremonies of the interment lasted nine days. 


THE MARRIAGE SCENE. 
BY R. MONTGOMERY. 


Young, chaste and lovely—pleased, yet half afraid, 
Betore yon altar droops a plighted maid. 

Clad in her bridal robe of taiutless white. 

Dumb with the scene, and trepid with delight; 
Around her hymenial guardians stand, 

Each with a tender look and feeling bland; 

And oft she turns her beauty-beaming eye, 
Dimm’d with the tear of happiness gone by! 

Then coyly views, in youth’s commanding pride, 
Her own adored one panting by her side 

Like lilies bending from the noon tide blaze, 

Her bashful eyelids droop beneath his gaze; 
While love and homage blend their blissful power, 
And shed a halo round his marriage hour! 

What though his chance abounding life ordain 

A path ofanguish and precarious pain; 

By weal or woe, where’er compell’d to rove, 

A cot’s a palace by the light of Jove! 

There beats one heart which, until death, will be 
A gushing, glowing fount of sympathy; 

One frownless eye to kindle with his own, 

One changeless friend when other friends are flown; 
O! sanction Thou the love-united pair, 

Fountain of love! for thou art present there. 


COCOA NUT TREE. 

Of all the gifts which Providence has bestowed on 
the oriental world, the cocoa nut tree deserves our 
notice: in this single production of nature, what bles- 
sings are conveyed to man! It grows a stately col- 
umn, from thirty to fifty feet in height, crowned by 
a verdant capital of waving branches, covered with 
long spiral leaves—under this foilage, bunches of blos- 
soms, clusters of green fruit, and others arrived at 
maturity, appear in mingled beauty. The trunk, 
though porous, furnishes beams and rafters for our 
habitations, and the leaves, when platted together, 
make an excellent thatch, and common umbrellas, 
coarse mats for the floor, and brooms; while their fin- 
est figures are woven into very beautiful mats for the 
rich. The covering of the young fruit is extremely 
curious, resembling a piece of thick cloth, in a con- 
ical form, close and firm as it came from the loom; it 
expands after the fruit has burst through its enclosure 
and then appears of a coarser texture. The nuts 
contain a delicious milk, and a kernel sweet as the 
almond: this, when dried, affords abundance of oil; 
and when that is expressed, the remains feed cattle 
and poultry, and make good manure. The shell of 
the nut furnishes cups, ladles, and other domestic 
utensils, while the hnsk which encloses it, is of the 
utmost importance; it is manufactured into ropes and 
cordage of every kind, from the smallest twine to 
the largest cable, which are far more durable than 
those of hemp. Inthe Nicobar Islands the natives 
build their vessels, make the sails and cordage, sup- 


ply them with provisions and necessaries, and pro-| 


vide a cargo of arrack vinegar, oil, gagpree or coarse 
sugar, cocoa nuts, coir, cordage, black paint, and sev- 
eral inferior articles of foreign markets, entirely 
fron: this tree. 


Many of the trees are not permitted to bear fruit; © 


but the embryo bud, from which the blossoms and 
nuts would spring, is tied up to prevent its expansion, 
and asmall incision being then made at the end, there 
oozes in —_ drops a cool, pleasant liquor called 
Trace or Toody, the palm wine of the poets. This, 
when first drawn, is cooling and salutary; but when 
fermented and distilled, produces an intoxicating spi- 
rit. Thus, a plantation of cocoa nut trees yields the 
proprietor a considerable profit, and generally forms 
part of the Government revenue. 
DETRACTION. 

When malice is the motive of detraction, it cares 
not respecting the means of crushing its victim. I 
have known many a spotless character traduced be- 
cause it could not live in the consuming fire of an- 
other’s hatred. The individual either stands in the 
way of the other’s preferment, is guilty of more 1n- 
tellect and discernment; disgusts by his misfortunes, 
or dares to defend himself from the attacks levelled 
upon his person. Many are indigent “when genius 
thinks it politic to magnify itself: and yet they ought 
to be silent and reverential; for the more genius en- 
larges its capacity, the more gentle, the more amia- 
ble, the more modest it becomes; as deep oceans are 
more pacific than shallow ones.” There are some 
whose malice itis an honourtoincur. As they have 
no reputation to lose, their detraction is our best en- 
comium,—their esteem, the bitterest reproach upon 
our characters. Who would not rather imitate the 
silence of the lion, at hearing the braying of a mule, 
than force such reptiles into notice by the severity of 
our reproofs? Hatred is the element in which they 
breathe; and they could not exist in the quiet waters 
of peace, without agitating and filling them with 
mire. Why should we be indignant if the toad spits 
upon its venom, and the serpent hisses upon us its 
enmity? And shall we suffer our minds to be discon- 
certed, because we are attacked by the clamours of 
the malicious? If the law cannot defend us, let us 
live our reproaches'down by virtuous and exemplary 
conduct, and trust that our epitaph will be written 
by the hands of the virtuous and discriminating. 

THE TURKS. 

The Turkish ladies are most barbarously treated 
—the fair creatures are prisoners and slaves, and are 
tied up in a bag and thrown into the sea, whenever 
their lords and masters happen to be out of humour. 
Thus does ignorance exclaim, and her sister Credu- 
lity repeats the cry. - Now let us look a little at the 
education and treatment of Turkish women. 

In families of rank, great pains are taken with fe- 
male education—-the Turkish and Arabian languages 
are constantly studied, and precepts of virtue, of chas- 
tity, of gentleness of demeanour and polish of man- 
nets, in short, of all that is or ought to be the orna- 
ment of woman, are inculcated with the greatest care 
and assiduity. Sir James Porter, a former British 
ambassador to the Porte, who resided there twenty 
years, says that the decency, the modesty and the 
politeness of the Turkish ladies are unequalled.— 
They are treated with a respect bordering on idolatry; 
their health, their welfare and their happiness are the 
constant study of the barbarous Turk. 

The parental affection of the Turk is very strong, 
and his children are remarkable for dutiful and obe- 
dient behaviour, for modesty in the presence of supe- 
riors, and for extreme veneratiou towards old age.— 
The nature of the Turk is high-spirited, susceptible, 
impetuous and unequalled in their amiable discharge 
of the duties of hospitality. With them a stranger is 
asacred character. Sir James Porter says that in 
the villages which are inhabited exclusively by Turks 
‘cunning, roguery and deceit are unknown;” that 
highway robberies, burglaries and stealing are not 
heard of, and that in war as well asin peace, the 
roads are as secure as the houses.  . : 


A friend asked Agesilaus, how true glory was to be 


acquired. He answered, “‘By contempt of death.” 
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JEPTHAH’S DAUGHTER. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
She stood before her father’s georgeous tent, 
To listen for his coming. Her loose hair 
Was resting on her shoulders, like a cloud 
Floating around a statute, and the wind, 
Just swaying her light robe, reveal’d a shape 
Praxiteles might worship. She had clasp'd 
Her hands upon her bosom, and had raised 
Her bezutiful, dark, Jewish eyes to Heaven, 
Till the long lashes laid upon her brow. 
Her lip was slightly parted, like the cleft 
Of a pomegranate blossom, and her neck, 
Just when the cheek was meeting to its curve, 
With the unearthly beauty sometimes there 
Was shaded, as if light had fallen off, 
It’s surface was so polish’d. She was quelling 
Her light, quick breath, to hear; and the white rose 
Scarce mov’d upon her bosom, as it swell’d 
Like nothing but a lovely dream of light, 
To. meet the arcning of her queenly neck. 
Her countenance was radiant with love,— 
She look’d a thing tu die for. A being 
Whose whole existence was the pouring out 
Of rich and deep affections, I have thought 
A brother’s and a sister’s love was much. 
1 know a brothers’s is---for I have been 
A sister’s idol; and I know how broke 
The heart may be with its own tenderness, 
But the affection of a delicate child 
For a fond father, gushing as it does 
With the sweet spring of life, and pouring on 
Through all earth’s changes like a principle; 
Chasten’d with reverence, and made more pure 
By the world’s discipline of light and shade--- 
it must be holier. 
| The wind borne on 
The leaden tramp of thousands. Clarion notes 
Rang sharply on the ear at intervals; 
And the low, mingled din of mighty hosts 
Returning from the battle, pour’d from tar, 
Like the deep murmur of a restless sea. 
They came, as conquerors always come,--- 
With blood and splendour, revelry and woe. 
The stately horse treads proudly---he hath trod 
The brow of death, as well. The chariot wheels 
Of warriors roll magnificently on--- 
Their weight has crush’d the fallen. Mun is there; 
Majestic, lordly man---with his sublime 


And elevated brow, and godlike frame; 


Lifting his crest in triumph---for his heel 

Hath trod the dying like a wine-press down! 

The mighty Jepthah led his warnors on 

Thro’ Mizpeh’s streets. His helm was proudly s¢t; 

And his stern lip curl’d slightly as if praise 

Where for the hero’s scorn. His step was firm, 

But free as India’s leopard; and his mail, 

Whose shekels none in Israel might bear, 

Was like a cedar’s tassel on his frame. 

His crest was Judah's kingliest. And the look 

Of his dark, lofty eye, and bended brow, 

Might quell the lion. He led on; but thoughts 

Seem’d gathering round which troubled him. The veins 

Grew visible upon his swarthy brow, 

And his proud lip was press’d as if with pain. 

Hetrod less firmly; and his restless eye 

Glanc’d forward frequently, as if some ill 

He dar’d not meet, were there. His home was near; 

And men were thronging with that strange delight 

They have in human passions, to observe 
The struggle of his feelings with his pride. 

He gazed intently forward, ‘The tall firs 

Before his tent were motionless. The leaves 

Of the sweet aloe, and the clustering vines 
Which half concealed his Jhreshold, met his eye 
Unchang’d and beautiful; and one by one, 

The balsam with its sweet-distilling stems, 

And the Circassian rose, and all the crowd 
Of silent and familiar things, stole up 
Like the recover’d passages of dreams. 

He strode on rapidly. A moment more, 

And he had reach his home; when !o! there sprang 
One witha bounding footstep, and a brow 

Of light to meet him. Oh how beautiful'’---- 

Her dark eve flashing like a sun-lit gem---- 

And her luxurient hair! ’twas like the sweep 

Of a swift wing in vision, He stood still, 

As if the sight had wither’d him, She threw 

Her arms about his neck; he heeded not. 

She stood and gaz’d upon him, Was he wroth? 

‘There was no anger in that blood-shot eye! 

Had sickness seiz’d him? She unclasp’d his helm, 
And laid her white hand gently on his brow. 

_ And the large veins felt stiff and hard like cords, 
The touch arous’d him. He rais’d up his hands 
And spoke the name of God, in agony. 

She knew that he was stricken, then; and rush’d 
Again into his arms; and with a flood 

Of tears he could not bridle, sobb’d a prayer 
That he would tell her of his wretchedness. 

He told her; and a momentary flush 

Shot o’er her countexance; and then the soul 
OrJeptha’s daughter waken’d; and she stood 
Calmly and nobly up, and said "twas well; 


And she would die. * * * * * # # ® # # # #& 
* * # * * * The sun had well nigh set. 
‘The fire was on the altar; and the priest 
Of the High God was there. A wasted man 
Was stretching out his wither’d hands to Heaven, 
As if he would have pray’d, but spake no words; 
And she who was to die, the calmest one 
In Israel at that hour, stood up alone 
And waited for the sunto set. Her face 
Was pale, and beautiful; her lip 
Had a more delicate outline, and the tint | 
Was deeper; but her countenance was like, 
The majesty of angels. - 

The sun set--- 
And she was dead; but not by violence.--- 


VARIETY. 


COOLNESS. 

The phlegmatic indifference of the Turkish char- 
acter was strikingly apparent in a circumstance that 
occurred inthe battle of Navarino. After the action, 
a wounded Turk threw himself into the sea, and, af- 
ter swimming for some time, laid hold of the Alcyone. 
The men on board perceiving that it was a man 
whose arm was broken and hanging down, took him 
on board. He made a sign that he wished to have 
his arm cut off. M. Martineng, the chief surgeon, 
complied with his desire. When the operation was 
over, he begged a pipe and some tobacco, and sat and 
smoked his pipe, looking about him all the time. As 
soon as he had done, without saying a word, he plun- 
ged into the sea, and swam back.again to his own 
vessel. 


ANECDOTE. 
A fashionable doctor lately informed his friends, in 
a large company, that he had been passing eight days 
inthe country. ‘Yes,” said one of the party, “it has 


been announced in one of the journals.” “Ah,” said 


the docter, stretching his neck very importantly, 
‘spray, in what terms?” ‘In what terms? Why, as 
well as I can remember, in nearly the following: 
‘There were last week seventy-seven interments less 
than the week before.’” The doctor’s neck was seen 
suddenly to shrink down, till his head nearly touched 
his shoulders; and shortly after he was missed from 
the saloon, to the no small diversion of the company. 


A THUNDER STORM. 


BY R. MONTGOMERY. 


Ye giant winds! that from your glo6my sleep 
Rise in your wrath, and revel on the deep; > 
Lightnings! that are the mystic gleams of God, 
That glanc’d when on the sacred mount he trod; 
And ye, ye thunders! that begird His form, 
Peeling your loud hozannahs o’er the storm, 
Around me rally in yout mingled might, 

And strike my being with a dread delight; 
Sublimely musing let me pause and see, 
And pour my awe-struck soul, Oh God! to thee. 


A thunder storm!—-the eloquenee of Heaven, 
When every cloud is from its slumber driven, 
Who hath not paused beneath its hollow groan, 
And felt Omnipotence around him thrown? 
With what a gloom the ush’ring scene appears! 
The leaves all fluttering with instinctive fears, 
The waters curling with a fellow dread, 

A breezeless fervour round creation spread, 

And last, the heavy rain’s reluctant shower, 
With big drops spattering on the tree and bower, 
While wizzard shapes the lowring sky deform,— 
All mark the coming of the thunder storm! 


Oh! now to be alone, on some grand height, 
Where Heaven’s black curtains shadow all the sight, 
And watch the swollen clouds with bosom clash, 
While fleet and far the living lightnings flash,--- 

To mark the caverns of the sky disclose 

The furnace-flames that in their wombs repose, 
And see the fiery arrows fall and rise, 

Indizxy chase along the rattling skies; 

How stirs the spirit, while the echoes roll, 

And God in thunder moves from pole to pole! 


POLITENESS. 

Politeness is a just medium between formality and 
rudeness: it is in fact good nature regulated by quick 
discernment, which proportions itself to every situa- 
tion, and every character; it is a restraint laid by rea- 
son and benevolence on every irregularity of temper 
of appetite, and passion. It accommodates itself to 


they are not inconsistent with the higher obligations 
of virtue and religion. 


BETWEEN THE CUP AND THE LIP. 


The proverb of ‘Many things fall out between the 
cup and the lip,” is generally supposed to have taken 
its origiw from one of the Penelope wooers being shot 
just as he was going to drink, but it arose, according 
to Ainsworth, thus:-—“‘A king of Thrace had plan- 
ted a vineyard, when one of his slaves, whom he had 
much oppressed in that very work, prophesied that 
he, the king, shouldnever taste ofthe wine produc- 
ed init. The king disregarded the prediction, and 
when at an entertainment he held the cup full of his 
own wine, he sent for his slave, and asked him insul- 
tingly, what he thought of his prophecy then. The 
slave merely answered, ‘Multa inter pocula ac lubra 
cadunt,’ and scarcely had he spoken, when news was 
brought that a huge boar was laying the vineyard 
waste. The king rose in a fury, attacked the boar 
and was himself killed without ever tasting the wine.” 


[For the Philadelphia Album } 
TO E, M. C. 
Bright dreams attend thy slumbers, 
Pure spirits guard thy rest, 
And music’s dulcet numbers 
Be breath’d te make thee blest-— 
Thine are the virgin’s blushes-- 
Thine is the soul of truth, 
And beauty’s richest gushes 
Are rainbows to thy youth—— 
Oh none may wander near thee, 
And watch thine eyes of light, 
But fonder looks must cheer thee 
Than language may inaite—- 
And though the heart in sadness, 
May turn its thoughts away, 
A beam of beauty’s gladness 
Can quicken passion’s sway-- 
If looks have more than told thee 
What burning words impart, 
Thou know’st | would en{old thee, 
An idol to my heart-- 
Thou know’st my soul is swelling 
With fervent thoughts of thee, 
That passion has a dwelling— 
That thou art all tome— 
Oh then a moment linger, 
And fondly, onmy name— 
And Hope will point her finger, 
And beckon me to fame! Cc. 


The territory and dimensions of the Empire of 
Russia, (in Europe) are 1 million 463 thousand square 
miles: in Asia 5 millions 967 thousand square miles. 
Her population, (in Europe) 47 millions 600 thousand. 
Her population, (in Asia) 4 millions. Her revenue 
62 millions of dollars. The capital of her publie 
debt, 268 millions. ‘The number of her standing ar 
my 740 thousand. The number of her ships of war, 
50 ships of the line, 20 frigates, 1 corvette, 33 thou 
sand seamen. 


PARTY SPIRIT. 


Party spirit is but egotism somewhat expanded 
It narrows our conceptions; it misleads our minds 
corrupts the sentiments, and substitutes interest in- 
stead of virtue; it engenders discord, breaks social 
ties, and brings even misfortune upon individuals, by 
driving from their hearts all moderation and kind 
ness—without which neither real wisdom nor true 
happiness can exist.—Segur’s Four Ages. 


REBUS. 


Three fifths of one fourth of three fifths of five score 
One third of two sixes divided by four; , 
One half of two thirds, of six more than five threes, 
Three fourth of eight dozen, add eight if you please. 
The initials of those when join’d you will spy---- 

A thing which this moment is under your eye. M, 
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